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bat certain at a veka oi 
a beitiaatig ek pump, ine 
> emerged from the carr a. Pcl 
It.was I tbe. Desclate, sotil-chilling, ceiving agismissal, left 
rainy; fog Nyvéiaber. What im the Stygian rtrd 
¢ _apirit can support ee weight, weity, drearyf} 9! mu@pwhitled 
~ diety month ? : alf th@horrors of- his my - 
“ and ong did Dr. SutheFen BS 
_ It was gight, Pring foaey : the gas in| ng weere 
- “thestrests of Londo Burnt as. dimly asthe },Me dark alleys Which he e a = Pas 
» lamps at Udélpho, se « But the ghosts of labyrinths which he thréaded; but at ~ c.g 
i théinsel ves. “The few passengers whem ye-| afler a Wegmy wandéring, Meek “oe ae 


cessity forced gato the outwardiigitmosphere 
became sensible of each other’s =e only 
throdgh the, conviction of goncussid Dy 

-socean of veaifa covered the granite ges 
streets, earning to them the wail dteerved ap- 
peHative ofthe ‘Blacle Sea: - 

The equigtge of Dr. Sutheran had"been 
jong striving to mike way “through an 
obscure Youte of ie. iplebeian ¢treets, 

s towards some yp Point of the gompass 
inglygas i ‘attaining as the North 

Pole. Pa ently had Dr,Gutherad sat specu- 
lating bn | some ofahre | pharmacopaian 
steries +s unkelown to out pen; bat at lefigth, 

wheels ceasing to revolve, the sud- 


like wise a, sudden, ‘check to 
i ce 
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and he.roused himself toghare | éminéhthy sudééssful in the ne 
more fairly the dilemma of bis sérvants. ¢| distinguished indivi 
: ae What now, Adams?” © brought her “suffering 
"uTheres i is no getting further sii county to the metropolis, in Wore 
~ Simos swallowed the whisp of stra fitting from his skill. eo ja 
is theétreet dugmp for the antral <" Dr, Sutheria , knocked: at he Ge dai . 
SP will walk. . Inquire for—. }Gumble Gwelling. to whieh his” had . 
shop, witthe th: dim light conduétedghim. He was oo ° 
mt “bhabitent was to a chatmbéron the secdad floor. cy 





ile and & il, and came | 
with the uous igfow 
at fwo tirnings to the sright,jand 
to the left, _and on a piece, and 
: ‘court and up a lane, and ¢hree 
rs this an#é> many turnings that, 
, ‘and then tyyo to the 












nt for sd } i direction, par- 
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~ dg ; } waxen shriveled ‘lipss.O 
wee te ; 
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gaified bis desiréd*haven. ” 


It was in consequence of afi Leger 
‘had béen put inte_his Nua setooues ot at 
tliat Dre, Sutheran 


dinner, 


present expetlition ; > and ag, Erinn 
women hold by a tenure ce 


of all er ‘the pen (rn Adam’s 

deys feour own, it aleyibe that thin 

li otal in the hand writing ofa women, 

In fac characters” were tracedit @4ittle 

faminide hand, and it told gimply, bat touch- .. = 

ingly, that the of the .. 
lady -which cou m .*, 


long j Swith™a . 
ii soa had. p i bat « * 
hearing that Dr. Satherdin had turned tile par. 
ticular attentionto this @isorder/wndhad beep. 













Ona low ‘aid humbie- N. re different : 
from thé doWny pillows and luxdrian couches 










eye—the wana : 
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thy fruit! - 
, The lowly bed was 
lookin d 











aes a ap ‘Dr. Bathe 
2 ge whet 
“ae We Boy: 









say 


ran } while on thal, xt 
ec ater 







finger Gfthat shrunken 
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~Bern and Wea)thy, yeh where, if sickness or 
2° se come, rallies regnd a hand 
" ; friends, anxious to press consolation on 





rkénsFoun!. Blessed love! 


. & ‘Whit follows ts with“eyes of fondness whert” 


ee aabbfects of loathing td gil 
beside. " How differentiew thy 


in, selfish paésion which then feigh ! 

ve said that this lone eget 
* wogpan was objec! ve still, Mgeher 
girl eclitg, wh 

wed thaf the 








and anziéty, and 
md ,, Thin With fito- 


- Hope onfear 
hearb most siele? ° 


~ Hby the bedside. Her] 
cheek was very though @ yermiliop line 
her od the teaf#, tiie unbidden" 

ble ‘were streaming With all the 


- Wislence.éf youthful féeling—feeling that et" 
pétience had not had time te blunt, or make 
more difficult pee ph on an open. 

upon w a The 
nt tots agatha Was ‘achipg and 

. with its sense: of sufleying. Her 
y -perted over"hér brow, Was con- 

. pear? without the slightest attcution 

gracé or orépment, yet suiting the solema and 
perrowsy) “| * of her cotfitenance, ‘was 


a not cael black dressy coarse 
not t 


in condition, suit, 
le, gave] Her soitiewhat the 
% bey? a Madoona, The dim eats 
faint @ rendered the seene partialiy 
. Nisibles leaving it sufficiently « re in its. 
* | -<fwbetchedness for ‘ang imagination ; 


Sand there Helen Lee knelt with thg fast falling 
~ Sarvof a deughter’s lovay dropping like gems 
s _, Wpon the téars of « father’s me for the 

volume which her hand was , and 


he ae she had been striving to bes until the 
wy 
* ances 


her sight and choked her utter- 
Dee We offer than the 
_ . 





jrosales, 2 
Bea 






the me “Bléesed rent 
~ in ie faithful. béart more Brightly 








are, 



























tor to lui ther consciousness. “& re 


saéred Word #) 


¥ : 
ae: he was aeoustomed: 
: w; Wat thereWasa ing 
Sim * te, s@ foltiken in the: scesitl Before | i 









‘whieh had Sottiq-overtbat narraw 

We fave said that Dr. Sulfieran 
At the sobnd of his {8Btstep + 
rely lascenatee the see of 


her des Was app i= * 
ey 


momeats ’ the timid 
bashful and @arfut as a child, tuted to-m 
Dr. cospaslleineat a She 
herself. = ; }~ 
“ Youare, presume—f epee us . 
ne, * 3% 
Dr. Sutieran bowed® His ‘ 
Pested for a mom 
urge, and he vas now 
companinients. »— < &- e* 


motioned te her mothers and 


burst into (ears.% 
Is. ghat peculid®eppidi 
vision, which distingalshe# th 
| sion, the effect ofa quicken 
of educittten : 2? We knows 




























have observed in negly “all who | ; ; 
staff, that*one Of their ‘Fapid, eagle, 
gliincess, Has comprelfended gore than aba, , 
howe tiay calcehe % Fy ] . 
‘ @pproached. his patient < 


ge undér the.influeneg-of dpi 


might lay aside the Er 6! 
suppressed her fears, for oe: 

in too heavy a stiperito be ed 

thing she Gould says a 

With what ee se 

Waxiety, Helén watched Dr, Bb 

—- he féok the wit. 


fene to ma if 
with her state. : 


Ghe woul ) 
‘the could mpi 

herself that not a ye 
leant towards him rk h 
her large gray eyes, from. which 






lay 
wae) 


























different from the grief of the high- 













“+ Anastasia, my dear, put on 
Be oly was the dee 




















ighten | 
. a 


yourself,” 





Helen's while Son was i ip her fate, Win | &* Then do it ts ansibter 
. a burning com plexionand up and |. a 
3 eyes, the > essthiedl nesss, she bat | 
cried, #1s hope 2 igMay Ib . # Cin yo Ub 


* c= mg. 
of the 
feeling otha H@len’s oie 
hectigonizd é tionjfiade the moniient 
* pause of his®@ply {her iggerminabje— 
: i os eit, however,, béford hi 
sie clearly. gad Sipoety Said: |e 


Big te seen.nof a 


ape. a ease: 

which Helen threw threw her- 

Mhis band. The, 

oniit, Bhd the fond Learess, , 
1 7 

e he could clearly#know follows onits yse. Atowe 


, ne of, 
‘ Te ae beéh so honored@ It was » Bat three-story high top bat 3 pretty, 

























impulsé, but it was aiké & fresh 
leaf in'Tifeto Dr. Sutfieran, Ble Was a resery- 


@ ed and a lacpnig m ds those 
= & * pieMbest, eeldgm sch 
“ie weet ‘Wowever. one the initials | 
e 
thotion bat she didgnot"d@a: Sot eae cae im ey 
speakgven to. im ‘to-forgive het, He ate ota; th 5 
rose to ret Helen idl sofily eet Fe neent, * ; 
| per es do,” Said the fond, 
_ diopped <a to bis She ald: we din igtious ee | Saas 
= ly4-stay, ¢ 


Aisi not t ie. 
: . kt The 
be, the thoa wet — Melitat ry but ih Mn 


his brain, but Abe re’ 
i hy Hales Will gap ‘ae ——. 
‘the featsthat he And all Ve, ‘serious do 


Fae The hiigried | fa*ty. lusty. Crasip Bonipn. —/Atht 
that he was | Goctgn wane | - 
had @ practice © elie ts 
Dr. Sutheran “entered. 


cori te 
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breathed of affectation. 
“Anastasia. Pelipquished the book which she 
bad been studyingyMlaying her géld@n vinai- 
“grette upogthie open page, and then quaintily 
presented her #6ft, white hand to @he doctor. 
“felt her pulse, but saw no more of the 
ut of that pand,than a a blind’ man; or, at 
bts ie saw, he heeded.sit as Jittle. Be 
with a sort ofdesperate patience to 
the teoder fears of theimother, and murmured 
symptoms of the patiept. The mother im- 


eyes, to tell her jf there were dangér; while 

the daughter fixed her soft, i inquiring, patient 
* eyes him, and looked beautiful with 4] 
her’ 

<a Danger! no, gertaisly # nothing. bani 
” the doctor; “ but however, let 
nie have pen and@paper.” 

4 Nothing but n@rves?” thought Anastasia, 
toiberself. “ What an a insensible 
qrretah 1" 

Mrs. St Vincent 4 “took gu care that the 
required pen and p#per should not appear too 

peeply, and employed the inferm in pérse- 
euting F the doctor with civilities. She had 
doubted at first whether it would be polite to 
notice‘ his muddy shees, but decided at 
length on making them the pretence of addi- 
~ tiona} courtecies ; 20 she took occasion sudden- 
ly tg perceive them, and to feel great alarm 
lest Dr. Sathersi luable health should be 
endangered. She offered to his choice and use 
every possible-variety of stoekings, which 
had ever beeo manufactuged, from the course 
kuitting Ways of our antediluvian ancestors to 
our own,t without 6Ven implying that they 
might be too small ; but Dr. Sutheran was in- 
flexible, and in spite of her soft solicitude, after 
waiting for {he means_ef writing nearly as 
Jeng as though he bad degired a pen from the 
Rook's wing, he at length said, and said it 
like a bear, as, Anastasia afterwards after- 
hier: ahaa * Your peper, madam ;- you 

F the value of 1 my time.” : 

-Weneed not say that the implements of 
Writing were not-long in forthcoming, after 
this cncouth speech. The tintsepus mixture 

‘Was soon joseribeds, though destined fo ad- 

vance no forthegin approximation, for Anas- 
* tasia bad no design furtiier to punish hefself 
-, by approaching her fair lips to.mby such vile 
decoction ; the doctor; had received his fee, 
‘and trafisferred it to his s pocket Without the. | 
elightest misehance, and with an inflexion of | 
the body .ffiat none but the most! observing 


to 


+ 


ee . 
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Satherafi’s want of taste, if he tnoyshtves | 


’ « plored Him, with a white handkerchief to hen « 
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But mamma had not done with 
bear thengh he was. She raph 
stairs, condueted him “info the pertotr, and 
there opened to oo, of — 
nal heart, implored to” be quite 
and dweit upon the maniféld perfections 
her dear Anastasia as the cause and excusegf 
her extreme anxiety—so good a daughter, so 
sweet a dispositionyso angelic a temper, &e, 

Dr. Sutherant chafed internally :, all the re- 
lief he afforded to her agonizing solicitude, 


was corfiprefiended i in ief words, “Mad. 
am, your daughter gill ‘as wellas <— 
ina few days,af'she be not’now.” 


Mrs. St.Vincent retufned up ttairs. he 
member, A ja, that [ capnot afford more 
than twenty guineas. “Ten visits, two guiness 
a4 visit. You must make the most of them” 


. > ty od ¢ 
Very different, meanwhile, had been the 
effect of his visit in that abode of misery gyhich 
he had just left.. Like May, bé caused 
flowers to spring up were he@had t 
ilie for which Dr. Suthgrap ought to’ be 
much obliged to our pen, considering 
was peepntiactenty remarkable foran cgi > 
foot. 

Helen Lee lived again. Ail her Guubi, - 
rallied—all her strength révived. Dr. Suth-. 
eran’s word hope, ” seamed the wgis which . 
was to shield her from all harm, te 
under every exigehce, 

O happy stage of life! would that we could 
feel agaig but one of thy upspringing thoughts} 
one of thy bounding hepes, obe of hy 
emotions, one of thy full-trusting feelings, one 
of thy gehérous confidences} One of 
glowing thou§hts were worth a year of 
life of him who hath tasted of of the”iret ¢ 
knowledge ! 

And much need Was there for Helen Lact 
exertions, and hobly did she make themi— 
Nobly, we say, though it was iu the meande- | 
tail of daily cares, poor and trifling in ghem- 
selves, y@$ making up the sum daily comfort, 
it not of daily happixtéis. It was Hi@len that ~ 
with sylphlike step hovered-rouiid that oi 
able bed, fraitfub i contrivance and resoutees 
to make it less miserable. “Helen, who sup- 
ported the adhing’hesd, and made the nauees 
ous cup less bitter sweetenings of ber 
love? Helen, who could now maile away 
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ie 
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poverty aid want, sickness and sorrow. p 
Dr. Sutheran’s medicine produced an . 
instantaneots 


state of his pa-: 
tient. When ee ae 










eyes could haveudiscovered, left the room, ~ 


‘ment on the ensuing day, os saw, at o glenda; 
that a change had passed orer “its Sipest— iy 
a; 


“ay 








. 














oo ————> - 
« Thea of arrangement bed materi 
dismalness of its ae while 


Helen's glad eyes welcomed him, and con- 
sciousness was in the evancé of the suffer- 
er. lo spite of the and“ reserve of 


bis character, Dr, Sutheran never felt « sweets 
* gremotion than that when sitting by that) 
lowly being with the thankfulness of relievi ing | 
suffering before him,yswnd followed by the 
adoring gratitude o Helen's looks. 
_._ A faint streak e fairest s e gleam- 
ed throughthe na casement, andl. fell on 
,. Helen's figure as she over her mether 
pillow, opposite a A DreSuthedlin ‘sat.— 
The physician’: in both patient and at- 
tendaat; and, looking i in the glassy eye’, 
and feeling the parched hands @F the one, e 
something lifte comparison gia across his 
mind, as the fair i image of patient An- 
astatia presented itself, } thought of the 
wf ectation of the one, “Al he saw the 
isregard of self displayed in the othef.— 
Hehad seen Miss St, Vinggptis white hand 
“and pretty foot, her fowiag robe, and her cot- 
. tage cap, for few things escaped the doctor’s 
observation; and he now saw as clearly Hel- 
.en's simply braided hair, and her serge-like 
black dress—a garment but one degree remo- 
ved-from poverty, 
“ And what sort efaight?” asked the phy- 
sigian. “Wo do not you attempt. fo speak ;” 
the pale lips of the invalid “to re- 
y.. ‘¢¥pu can tell meh perhaps,” suid ho, as 
‘pe nodded ov bed to Helen. 
himyin ber fervent,words, that 
the stupor had-not Pogeed awayit till morning. 
* . Who watched 
¥. PL aidyteid Heleny. “1 ofbia 
_ qymother ida sirange place.” 
; “ She never leaygs me, murmured the poor 
sufferer. em 
You will disable yourself,” said the doe: 
top; “I told you laf night to sead for some 
” 


friegd. 

“We ut felends, 
“the J. —e oe yam 
' .»* The wore ee Physi- 
cian, = 

» Forgive me,*veid’ Helen ; “Tam ungrate- 
«fal. to Heaven and te you. "You bid me | 
thope; and cam f eal myself unfortunate 7— 
I should heve sai@swe ure strangers im Lon- 
don.” 


s 


net leave 















“sai +" met, but 


Day alles day did. Dr. Sutheran it es 
rwidow and her 
Visits” were as the golden moments of life. A 
that he said becamp to Be Meera 


ure of a. 
will, the ad he . 
F vaprin ’ kis 


Reader, take ifon our ’ 
rigid without, ane ' 


The aspect is onl 
[sen which nat 
own sensi 















from the gage of ¢ Ans: — 
feelings aré too 
cate for ae: 
Dr. Sutherao knew ah. x oe 
knew it while Ka contisued the habit, 
bave said it wae disguise i rhichhie 
softer ffature 
for,the softness of nature es 
pathy, which its own * < 
{ distanced. 







But Hellen’s eaten, 


aH fresh, all mother | 
bad been long a ’ 
her* girlhood had“beea.. to her sick © 
pillow. Their little had resided in 
wl sn eve in sonar competency, 





val hope, she wload of | 
ily fatigue’ destitution, Saver of i 
which she never paused to ». 


. TéHelen bins” ge 
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-sands had done jus 
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borne her, but when, through an aching’ day | were now completed, and the physician pre- © 
and night, she bad-watebed her mother lying | ceeded to pay thgt visit. which might happily 
in stupefaction, unable to exchange a word | be his last. 


of sympathy, withdet a human being to feel 
interested in her sufferings, and alone in a Vast 


and inhospitable metropolis—then Helen’s 


heart gave way, and despair was fast possess- 
ing her soul, when Dr. Sutheran's “hope” 
anew inspired her. 

He had given Ber back ‘her parent from 
the grave, as far as human means can act un- 
der the divine will; that parent who could 
mow smile upon her, talk with her, and enter 
into her plans and hopes; and Helen loved 
him, iagecenily and gratefully loved him, as 
the kindest und greatest of human beings. 

It ig Fweet tobe loved. Love, the highest 
wh teadien git ot ts Deity. It is sweet in 
evéry change, at every time, in every place.— 
Sweet fron all agd to all. Oh, disgusting 
feelings, what are ye to the light of true af- 
fection, though it beam in the eye of an infant 
witheut interchange of intellect, and resting 

ealy on the divinity ofits emanation! Of ‘an 
infant said we? aye, even in the caress of ry 
Jit is sweet. 

To Dr. Sutheran the consciousness was 
previous. He carried about with him an acme 
of happiness which he had never known be- 
fore, Helen's eyes, her large full, trusting, 
Joving, innocent tyes followed him wherever 
he went, and our physican was happy. , All 
the wogd had Dr. Sutheran, Thou- 
ce to his. talents, but it 
‘was the first time he had known how very 
aweet it was to be disinterestedly loved, He 


could even Anastasia and her folly, 
ae Mrs. St.Wincent’s mater- 
-wal fears,. - 


It wis at this period that that dreadfal 


- geoarge which ravaged net only Europe, but 


most of the portions of the earth where man 
has fixed his dwelling, burst out among our- 
selves in its most fearful violence, Dr, Suth- 
eren wasone of those philanthropic men whe 
had offered to incur the hazzard of its investi- 
gation, in that place where its virulence was 
the most fearful, its form the most terrific. 

. It yas needfal that these patriot men—pat- 
riots not to their country but to their species— 
should be culledfrom tho#e moet distinguish- 
ed in talent ; it seemed to be a costlier sacti- 
fice, but ‘ verily they had their reward.’ At 
the time Dr. Sutheran hed made his 
offer of he had not paid his first visit 
to the solitary cell of Helen Lee; in the in- 
(erim arrangements had beep making; they 


Their little apartment was arranged. with 
even more than its ordinary care.  Heleat 


mother lookec more graceful, Helen more hapy 
py- We have said that our physician had 
unbent in his intercourse with Helen, and . 
the consequence was, that Helen had forgot- 
ten all her awe, her fear, her reserve towards 
him. There was somethingin her open-heart. 
ed innocent confidence sg cheering, so amu- 
sing, from the aching stady of his life, that he 
had insensibly learned to thtink that his chat: 
ing with Hellen wasthe ‘relieving sensation of 
his existence. Independent sof her 
affection ‘there ware raciness in the 
suggestions ef her “ ansophisticatéd thoughts 
which carried a pecular charm to his. phile- 
sophical and somewhat. metaphisical mind. 

On this day it would not have displeased 
him tohave found Helen sad. On‘ the contra. 
ry she wasgay. She smiled in his facg, and _ 
told him he was grave. ? be 

He denied the charge. at 

“Then worse, Dr. Sutheran—you aré- = 
rowful.” 

* No, Helen, ho.” ; 

“ No doctor, no. You may be grave and avi 
sorrowfal in every place in the wide world, 
bat never here, never in this little roosi— 
At balls;and banquets, and in palaces, bet. 
never in our little chamber. O how I should 
like to be rich, and then I Would build eudl 
a beautiful temple over this placeyaid dedi. 
cate it to you,as the ancients used -te de to 
their heroes.” : +> ; 

“ Yon little heathen.” 

“OI don’t mind you “ealling me names; * 
but no, I would not change this dear a ; 
I would not move an article of 4 
would keep it all precisely as it is, to 
me where you had been, and what y¥ 
done. But I think should like to ber 
but then you mast be poor, a it 
be of no use.” 

“ Would it not beas swell, Helen: tel 
be rich?” ale 

“ No, not quite, because then I could give 
you nothing,” 

“ Might I not givé you? ‘Whuld aot that by ‘ 
the same? 

» “No,” said Helen, no. It would be sech . 
a delightful thing tomake presents to you © 
And yet surély the. th was 

“perhips you are so} that you 




























mutes ab You would not have the 


“‘Itis only woman 
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enough to be the inferige, So it is, better 
smapeeiia”-—end Hellaipesed elione 
tented sigh, 


“ Perhaps it is better, Helen, as it is.” . re- 
plied Dr. Sutheran, * but remember that af- 
fection knows no inferiority ; and now, tell 
me, could you be content to take? Resonate, 
my little Helen.” 

Helen felt itgtantly that Br. Sutheran was 
forsaking imaginary ground for their real po- 
sition. Her cheek flushed as she said, 
“ Would you place me. on ground upor which 
you would not stand yourself? Untind Dr. 
Sutheran!” And"she tried to speak play- 


fully. 

nd Hellen,” responded Dr, Sutheran 
in ‘gies tone ; e 3 more than un- 
kind thas (8 embitter my farewell visit.” 

Helen’s face turned {r6m the deepest crim- 
son to the deadliest white, She rose and left 
the room. 

Dr. Sutheran indly-and calmly repeat- 
edto Mrs. Lee all those directions which he 
thought might conduce to her final re-estab- 
lishment. He told her that he should be 
absent for a time, as he avas going a journey, 
but that she should hear from him again on his 
return; and he took his leave. 

Dr, Sutheran had carefully concealed from 
Helen the nature of his absence. He wished 
not to prove her feelings by her misery. He 
wished to save her from all anxiety.” 

Our physican went-home and wrote a cod- 

cil to his will. “He would gladly have saved 
her from ptesent toil. “Helen’s interdict did 
not reach the future. 

Dr. Sutheran’s hope was futile. Helen- 
saw in a public paper the nature of his expe- 

* f dition; saw his nafiie, his talents, his philan- 
rep,” his selfdiimmolation lauded to the 
akin 
ee m that hour Helen’s energy had gone.— 
1 withered, her ‘spirit died within 
a her, She (fought ofthat one ward “ hope,” 
. but itwas only to loathe a oa that she 
could not feel. ‘ 
Pale, sickly days succeeded to each other.— 
Her duties round her,mother were performed | 
Be mechanically, Wut where was the buyyancy 
that had once them? 





‘Helen was sitting by the lonely window.— 

~ She was working. It was for their subsis- 
_ tence, : ng 

“Cease, my dear Helén,” said E 











“ie tegdim. You will 
= ee 


Helen koew it, and it was therefere that she / 
dared not weep. Not weep, even for biti, léet® 
she should see her mother» _Blarve, ew are 
we governed ! t& 

Her head dropped upon her’ Vand. Bhs 


was living in the past, and probably the. din 
of battle would not have eroused , when 


an indistinct found, a ured foot-fall that’ 
to inditferent ears would “been scaresly : B 
audible, struck not on her alone, but on: 
her heart, ‘The blood rushed te its strong* 
hold in eddying whirls, the braid reelod— 
Helen felt and knew that Dr. Sutherss mnt ° ah 
returned, . 
Woman are strange compou: A*month 
ago Helen ‘would almost have ‘throwmherself: : 
inte his arms. Now she knew that she loved 
him, and with thatsudden hypocrisy, ‘that it: “ 
may be delicacy teaches; she controlled her 
deep delight her passion of Joy, and wasin «> 
miraculously little time prepared to receive’ 
hia with an indifferance that would have diss. 
graced ‘he commonest acquaintance, : 
Had Dr. Sutheran had time to see that fri- 
gid indifference, he might have doubted Hel- 
en’s affection, and suppressed his own. Hap#® 
pily they had for a Lime exchanged characters. : 
The cold, the austere physican, abandoning — 
himself to His happiness, took Helen's hands 
within his own, and in a voieg* oi analt 
affection, said, * Welcome me my Helen. 
who have been so good a daoghter will)’ 
as a wile be less precious,-Bé mine!” 


" The Widow, 

Mine has been @ troyble 
life in matters offove : n have] emer- < 
ged from one ocean of sighs apd tears, than | 
have plunged headlorg into anot It is 
passing strange that I never fell into matrimo- 
ny in my very. -earlpdayas oe 
and se did my mother, and myrespected ~ 
grandame. She, ool soul, ‘originally Miss 
Letitia Simpsomy at fifteen first 
husband, a Mr. Jeffrey Wilson ; 
gave birthto my mother, Her hvsbandthen- 
died without any other issge,. leaving her 
more thaniwell provided for. At seventess 
she espoused a Mr. Wiockworth, who, jn his . 
turn, consign her to singliblersedness and_« : 
fat dowet; after Which, ha¥ing quarrelied | 
with all hér.race, or all her race with her,she 


a 


= 


‘-s 


& perilous 


« 
a 2 


tay 


abjured them and the realm, herself 
te the continent, and wad fae ~ 
terwards, My mother, patef | 


her exaniple, married at sixteen, and enrigh- 
ed the werld with, me ot veveiitaen, Fate, 
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however, I suppose, (for 1 am a believer in 
fate,) destined me to— 

Waste my sweets upon the desert air ;” 
and thus only can F account for my escaping 
all the matronly and matrimonial snares that 
beset me in my youth. But to my tale. 

Qa my arrival on the Continent, I had been 
bat #short time at——, when my health visi- 
bly and seriously declined, and the medical 
men who attended, me advised a visit to-— 
for its restoration. In accordance with their 
directions, I, nothing loth, (fora seat at a desk 
mever was a desideratum with me,) sat out; 
and, as I was alone, and was not over-enam- 
oured efmy monosyllabic patronyme, assumed 
One more suited to the evphony of ® billet- 
doux; and having, therefore, rebaptitized my- 
self, 1 made my appearance at my journey’s 
end as Augustus Monfagu, with, moreover, a 
dash of black down on my upper lip, which 
1 dignified to my own mind, with the title of 
moustache, Thus yclept, and thus acoutred, 
I began my way at ——; and by dint of my 
modest looks, alittle foppery, and my good 
name, | won my way intoa circle of acquain- 
“ance. 

At a party to which I had, through these 
means been asked, I one night met a Madame 
Peroilet, whose appearance, and more, .her 
sufferance of my attentions, made some impres- 
zion upon me, She was an extremely fine wo- 
man, and English, seemingly about five-and- 
thirty, though less favored fair ones spoke of 
Her having numbered fifty years. Her hair 
and eyes were of the blackest ; her eye lashes 
of the same colour, and Jong, thick, and silky ; 
her complexion fair, but not rudy, such as best 
contrasts with, and best becomes the raven 
lock; her features were more beautiful in 
their expression than in their individuality, 
although then even they were beautiful; her 
teeth were the finest I ever saw; and I opine 
mo woman can Iny claim to beauty who can- 
not show, nay, éven display, her teeth. She 
bore an easy, dignified and complacent smile ; 
her figure was of the strictest proportions, and 
her, carriage most graceful; moreover she 
‘was rich, and consequently amiable.” She 
Wasa widow, too; and with all these qualifi- 
eations, of course was greatly sought after by 
the men. But she had sense and caution; 
and while she smiled en all, and enamoured 
meny, she nevr gave more than hope, and 
preserref all her own freedom. The women 
who wished her dead, or married consequent- 
ly called her a coquette, and some of the rieux 
garcons agreed with them—but this-was sus- 
picious evidence; while the younger men 





whom the sunts and mothers of standing spi. 
sters admonish t6 beware ef the widow, only 
bowed, and then turned on their heel te 
laugh. a 
The first time I met her, a glove which sh 
dropped, and which I proffered her, gave me 
an opportunity of opening a conversation with 
her. At first, conzcions of my youth, I hesi- 
tateda little, although my looks bespoke 
age riper, by some years, than I had attaj 
but her answers were so mild, so suave, aud 
so condescending,—her manner to me so kind 
and easy,—and her whole conduct to engag- 
fog and assuring,—that before I left her I had, 
although blushingly adventured on seme litilé 
gallant badinuge, for which, to the ifies 
tion of my elder competitors, she 
delicate finger at me, and tapped me with her 
fan.- Encouraged thus, | might have proceed. 
ed farther; but as she knew how to com- 
mence a conquest, so she knew how to cuntin- 
‘ue one; and assuming a dignity not violent, 
but perceptible, she restrained my farther 
advances: and being even then sensible that 
an independent respect is the surest way fo & 
woman’s heart, (for [had begun to think of 
hers,) I contented myself for that time, by ex- 
pressing a hope that I should have the bappi- 
ness to meet her again, and bowed myself 
away. 
That night ‘I rose 50 per cent. in my own 
esteem. “Truly,” said I to myself, “the 
man whom that woman distinguishes m 
own some attractions: she isa lovely and j 
tellectual specimen of her sex ; to poseas 
leve of such a one would be something to pride 
one’sselfon. What honor is the love of a 
giddy, indiscriminating girl, who runs the mar 
ket of matrimony with her heart in her hand 
eager to bestow it on the first bidder!— 


Truly, I'll be a chapman nomore for,such 


common wares. But vanity! vanity! Can 


the rich, beautiful, sought, at an age When 


prudence has mastered passion, think = 
aoneasme? Yet she seemed very kind.”— 
“ But kindness never marries,” said « Still, 
‘small voice. “ Yet she oftimes gives birth to 
love,” I thought in answer. “ But she u 
wealthy, bas a wide range for choice, isa wid- 
ow, and hes the whole towh'after her,” repli- 
ed my-monitor. “ True, true,” I whispered: 


**but she interested me, and by——I'lL fry . 


Sd ° 


Again we met—“Et. je contairs encore 


quelques fleureties.” The widow smiled-at ~ 


thems, and threatened, ifI persisted, to reprove 


me. “ Cela va bien,” said I't6 myself, and I a 
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retired ; for my vaniiy,or little elee, was as 
yet interested. 

A third time we met. “Now then, Ephram,” 
said I,“ for the coup d’essai—this time you 
must be serious and distant, and if she has 
thought upon you, the result will tell.” I ap- 
proached ber with a low and most respectful 
reverence ; inquired after her health ; without 
giving her time to answer, made some dry re- 
marks on the wet weather ; broached a recent 
murder; remarked on the almanack and the 
last new flounce ; and was retiring, when she 
said— 

“ But Mr. Montagu, I wish to trouble you 
with a commission, if you can find time to ex- 
ecute it for me.” 

}assured her I was at her service. 

“ Then will you have thie goodness to see 
my carriage ordered here at. twelve, as I have 
been out all the week and am fatigued, Per- 
haps you will let me know when it is at the 
door, as I don’t wish to be seen leaving so 
early.” 

“ Allorit, mon bon ami, Ephraim,” thought 
I; “cela va du mieux.” And thanking her 
for the honor of her commands, in a tone of 
deep and grateful respect, I left her to execute 
thea. 

That done, and 12 o’clock came, I eT my 
Way toher. She wasseated near the door 
and whispering to her, (for the secrecy she 
wished to practice gave me the privilege to 
do so) that the carriage was ready,I offered 
myself as her escortto it. She accepted by 
offer, and placed her arm within mine; as she 
did so, I felt a fluttering in my heart I was 
unprepared for, and as the stair case was de- 
serted, I looked up in trembling and confusion 
into her face, and perceived she looked at me. 
One instant our eyes met, and the next they 
were cast down or averted, and [ thought the 
eonfiision was mutual—I positively shook.— 
As bhanded her into.the carriage, I stammered 
ce. expression of hope that she would feel 
relieved from her fatigue next day, and beg- 
ged her permission to call and inquire after 
her health in the morning: a gracious smile, 
and a graceful inclination of the head, answer- 
ed me, and the coach drove of. 

“Fool,” said 1, as I slowly reascended, “ to 
match you puny wils against a woman’s 
charms and wiles! Your own weak snares 
have entrapped yeu.” 

In the morning, having dressed myself with 
‘more than ordinary care, I found myself, 
about two o'clock, with a very ansettled pulse 
at Madame Perollet’s door; and being an- 
pounced, was Wshered into the drawing-room, 


> 





4 





where the widow wes sefiied on a couchyat ® 
small and elegantly caved writing-table, 

drawing her small white hands over some in- 

vitationcards. The usual enquiries made and 

answered, our conversation turned on the pre- 

Vious night's party, and she told me she was 

busy when | entered writing cards for one of 
her own. 

* But do you know,” the said, “I write 90 
little lately that my hand is quite stiff, and I 
am so awkward. See,” said she, laying it 
over the table to me, “ see how | have blacked 
my fingers with the ink.” 

“ Indeed,” said 1, rising and advancing to 
the table, and with an affectationof short 
sight, taking her hand‘in mine to examine it. 
“ This ink of yours isa most sacreligious vip- 
lator. Would you permit me,” 1 added, as 
she drew her hand away, “‘to finish hyour task?” . 

“Oh, indeed,” she answered, rising and va- 
cating her placeto me,“ you will oblige me 
much, if you will undertake that kind office 
for me.” . 

“Rather say myself,’ 1 said; “forl fear 
I am eelfish in seeking the pleasure I ask,” 

She made no reply, but smiled, and placgit 
herself opposite, with a list of names te dic- 
tate. 

* What is this?” said I, taking up the last 
she had finished, “This ig, my name. Am 
I the only Mr. Montegu @f your rt 

ance? Phe) 

She nodded acquiescence. 

“ Andam I to have the honor of attending 
you? > 

“ If,’ she answered, “no better, no mére 
agreeable engagement.” 

“ Heavens!” oaid I, “What better, what 
more agreeable engagement possible I 
could have? What other engagement could 
induce me tq forego——” 

“ Mr. Montagu,” said’ the widow, 1 wil 
read the hames.” 

“I thank you—but, madam I resumed, 
“ you must firet permit me te thank You for 
the honor you have done me, or you will 
make me believe you think'so meanly of’ me 
as to deem me insensible to it.” 

« If your thanks are on each recurrence “of 
the occasion to be as fervent,” said the widow, 
“ | fear the task will be ifksome’to you, fori 


have just made up my mind; u will prom- 
ise to write all my cards, and béa little more 
sedate in Your gratitudé, to put name 


down in my book for the season.” 

“Is it possible, Madam? then will T be 
sworn, like Hebrew coppist, never to pen 
aught else: and will attend you, too happy es 
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your bidden, your bounden scribe—nay, but 
there is mo room’ for that dubious smile—] 
will swear.” , 

“ Don’t, pray,” she replied; “ remember, 
if you write for meonly, how many damsels 
will die for lack of the elegant food of your 
billets-doux !” 

“Not, one, I assure, Madam, if! have pollu- 
ted paper with a ae to woman since my arri- 
val, or dared to Gurbor thoughts of more than 
one, and she, one to whom I can never presume 
to aspire ” 

“'T hen there is one, e, Mr. Montaga? but pray 
remember my cards. | fear you will make a 
very negligent amanuensis.” 

“ There is indeed one, Madam, if I dared 

reveal her.” 

“ Well, well, Mr. Montagu," 
don’t wish to confess you.” 

“ And yet, Madam,” | answered, “ you could 
absolve me.” 

“ Mr, Montagu,” said the widow, hastily, 
“ do, pray think of myMrds, or 1 must write 
them; only see how that nasty lok has staiu- 
ed my fingers.” 

“It only serves as a foil to the snowy lustre 

therest,” 1 said. 

“But yet you would not like it, if the hand 
were yours——”’ 

“Ifit were mine—if it could ever be mine,” 
eaid | warming as! spoke, and raising it to my 
lips. 

“Have done then, have dore, Mr. Mon- 
tagu; see now how you have kept your prom- 
ise, not one card written—oh, fie! and now 
we really must leave till to-morrow, for ] must 
go out.” 

“I hope not,” 
instantly.” 

“ But, ineéed, I must go out.” 

. “ To-morrow then, perhaps, you will per- 
mit me to show my industry?” ~ 

* Yes,” she said, “ if you will promise, very 
faithfully, really to write,” 

“ As closely as » pundit, on my honor,” and 
once more pressing her hand, and having ful- | 
ly received her pardon for my sins, 1 with- | 
drew. 

The next day and the next, our seats were 
resumed... 1 pen in hand, madame with her 
pocket-book, but still the cards remained 
stationary. Not so with other matters: | 
progressed in Jove and boldness, until I won 
from the widow's lips a confession of regard, 
and the sweetest assurance of it that lips can 
give... Never did love sit so lightly or so 
happily on me, though my passion for Matil- 
de, for that she told me was her name, was 





she said, “I 


I said, “ | will complete them 





ardent; and she was beautiful, fascinating, and 
every way engaging; but she was not, tobe 
treated with continual scenes, aod her ows 
demonstration of love were of that nature 
which satisfied without ever exciting the 
heart. We felt rather than told each 

hopes, and thoughts, and wishes, and [ enjoy- 
ed serenely what I had beforeand have ofien 


since squandered in unnecessary or unavail- 


ing suffering. her actions spoke more ag 
her words, and I was too proud of her 

doubt her for her silence—her, and her at. 
have | loved rationaily—I loved her as a wo- 
man; others! have adored as angels, til ado. 
ration became torture; and I have phrengied 
myself in seeking and worshipping their attri. 
butes. 

About four months I ted in this way a 
very happy life, when it was agreed we 
should be married; a contrat de marriage wag 
necessdry, and I was to wait upon @ notary 
to instruct him to prepare it. To enable tie 
to de so. Matilde explained to me the nature 
and amount of her property, which wes made, 

“ And now, Augustus,” said she, “I must 
own, I have deceived you in one point,” 

Inileed !” said I. 
venial one ;” , 

« It is so, indeed ; but it is necessary I shoujd, 
now explain it to yoa—my name is at ine 
de Perollet.” 

“ Indeed!” said I, at the same time thinking 
to myself how easy a way this confession 
would for my own on the same subject. 

* That name J assumed to escape the im 
portunities of relations in England. Listes; 
and you shall soon be made acquainted-with 
the brief story of my life: My maiden name, 
you must know, was Simpson.” 

“ Indeed !” | said, “ we have that name eh 
ready in our family.” 

“On my first marriage with Mr. Wil- 
son——” ’ be : 

“ Who?” I cried. iit 

* Wilson !” she answered. iis 

My hair stood on end—* Were you we 
ta second time ?” 

_“ I was.” 

“to whom ?” 

“ Mr. Wiackworth.” 

“ Winckworth !" I exclaimed, “ Simpson, 
Wilson, Winckworth ! Heavens! you are my 
grandmother.” 


: 


Countor Arprais.—A Justice ia New- 
Jersey lately sentenced twe men to be whip> 
ped for stealing oysters; and sfter the operetion 
was performed, he said they might, if they 


cheese, appeal from the decision of the Court. 3 


“I am sure it is in a very. 
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ee It is thus, that the hopes, whieh to others are given, 
From the Knickerbécker. « Fail cold en my heart in of May: 
A Song for May.—By Willis G. Clark. I hear the clear anthems that ‘fing through the bear. 


The Spring’s scented buds all around me are swelling— 
There are songs in the stream—there is breath in the 


" gale 
A sense of delight In each bosom is dwelling, 
As Goat the pure day-dreams o’er mountain and vale; 
The desolate reign of old Winter is brokea— 
The verdure is fresh upon every tree; 
Of Nature’s revival the charm,—and a token 
Of love, ob thou Spirit of Beauty ! to thee. 


4 
The sun looketh forth from the halls of the morning, 
And flashes the clouds that begirt bis career ; 
He welcomes the gladness and giory returning 
To rest on the promise and hope of the year. 
He fills with rich light all the balm-breathing fowers— 
He mounts to the zenith, and laughs on the wavé; 
He wakes into music the green forest bowers, 
And gilds the gay plains which the broad rivers lave. 


The young ird is out on his delicate pinion— 
He timidly sails in the infinite sky ; * 
A greeting to May, and ber fairy domiuion, 
He pours, on the west-wind’s fragrant sigh ; 
Around, above, there are peace and pleasure— 
_ “Phe woodlands are singing—the heaven is bright; 
The fields are unfolding their emerald treasure, ' 
And man’s genial spirit is soaring io light. 


A las, for my weary and care-baunted bosom! 
The spell of the spring-ti m e arose it no more; 

The song in the wild-wood—the sheen of the blossom— 
The fresa-swelling fountain,—their magic is o’er! 
When I list to the streams—when I look onthe flowers, 
They tell me of the Past, with so mournful a tone, 
That I cali up the throngs of my long-vanished hours,} 
And sigh that their transports are over and gone. 


From the wide spreading earth—from the limitless 
heaven, 
There have vanished an eloquent glory and gieam ; 
Tomy veil’d mind no more is the influence given, 
Which coloreth life with the hues of a dream ; 
To the bloom-purpled landscape its loveliness keepeth— 
Tdeem that a light as of old gilds the wave :— 
But the eye of my spirit in heaviness sleepeth, 
Or sees but my youth, and the visions it gave. 


Yet it is not that age on my years bath descended— 
‘Tis not that its snow-wreaths encircle my brow; 
But the newness and sweetness of being are ended— 
A feel not their love-kindling witchery now : 
of death o’er my path have been sweep- 


_.* ing 
‘There are those who havé lov’d me, debarr’a from 
the day: . 
‘The green turf is bright, where in peace they are sleep- 


ing, 
And on wings of remembrance, my soul is away. 


Isis shut to the giow of this present existence— 

At bears, for the past, but a funeral strain ; 
And it eagerly turns to the high-seeming distance, 
Where the last {blooms of earth will be garner’d 


again; 
Where no mildew the soft, damask-rose cheek shall 
-Rourish— . 


‘Where grief bears no longer the 
Where pitiless death no dark sceptre can < 
Or stain with bis blight the luxariant spring. 








are 


Bo 


en— 
I drink the bland airs that enfiven the day ; 
And if gentle nature, her festa! keeping, 
Delights not my bosom, ah ! do not é6ndemn j— 
O’er the lost and the lovely my spirit is weeping, 
For my heart's fondest raptures are buried with them. 


‘For-the Magnolia. 
Spring, 

Spring has always been a welcome season, 
and even the insensible have felt its ani- 
mating powers. It was in the spring of the 
year, when nature was just reviving from the 
effects of a long dreary winter, and wascloth- 
ing herself in its richest attire, that 1 wander- 
ed into the open fields; the western horizon 
still glowed with the last rays of the setting 
sun, when I sat myself down te contemplate 
the scene before me, which consisted of fields 
bordered by hills and lofty woods. 

Hew superior, thought I, is the ealm sereni- 
ty of the country, at this season of the year, 
to the gay hilarity of the city. They who 
wish to respire with freedom, to enjoy the. 
pleasure of reading and reftection, will choose 
thie country for their favorite residence. Yet 
all will admit that there are some genuine 
delights in the city; but they weary by con- 
stant succession, The pleasures of the cous- 
try are pure and simple; to pluck the fentds- 
tic flowers of May, “to climb the monntain 
tops,” or loiter in dhe shade of the valley— 
these are real pleasures, and leave no sting 
behind. Atmosphere -has great- influence 
upon the human body; and weshould at- 
tempt te find it in its utmost purity. In 
great cities, where “ every tenth house is an 
hospital,” it is not air whieh itsinhabitants 
breathe, but a mass of offensive things; many 

doubt that the change intheir health proceeds 
from the country residence ; but if not, they 
deserve to gasp out their existance in some 
dirty lane, asa punishment for their incredu- 
lity. Dissipation being the characteristic of 
cities, to travel its round, will Fequire so much. 
time, that none will be able to cnitivate thé 
understanding, and improve the heart. In 
the city, midnight revels destroy more thea 
half the day, for the morning repose is neces* 
sary (oe repay the enfeebled body; all whohave 
‘resided in the city, with broken slumbers, 
will often say, with Shakspears King “ 

_ “0, partial sleep how bavé I frightened thee.” 

But in the retired villeges, they willfind 
ealm repose. “Se 
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For the Magnolia. 
GABRIELLE DE VERGI. 
Translated fiom the French, 


Gabrielle De Vergi was of illustrious or1- 
gin, and passed most of her time at Croisades. 
Although rich Sad beautifui, she was the mel- 
ancholy victim of an implacable jealousy.— 
Educated from her infancy with Ralph Conei, 
@ young man of great expectations.ehe con- 
ceived for him the most tender sentiments; 
Conei returned her affections equally, anc 
was delighted with the assurunce of passing 
the remainder of his days with, Gabrielle.— 
But the parents of Gabrielle, doubting their 
sentiments. of everlasting remembrance, and 
dislikiag an union formed by the estimate of 
love atid friendship, gave her in marriage to 
Eayel,a man who was rich, cruel, barbarous 
and jealous. 

This ferocious man, thought it a crime in 
her to possess a sensible heart. In vain this 
miserable tyrant endeavored to appease her. 
She was as faithful and obedient tp him, as 
though he had been the object of her choice ; 
bat his suspicions were great. Her conduct, 
which was wise in every respect, and her 
attention marked and respectful towards him, 
did not save her from the horrors of a gloomy 
prison—ghe was abandoned and deserted.— 
Conei being informed of the of the fate of 
Gabrielle, was much afflicted, and his affection 
was more excited, when he knew that for him 
she suffered. He consented to banish all 
thoughts of fame, to forget his rank and ex- 
pectations, and formed the generous design of 
seeking his death in the combats of the Sara- 
cens, hoping tbat it might calm the jealousy of 
Faye!, and assuage the sorrows of the unfor- 
tunate Gabrielle. 

He went at ‘the bead of two hundred 
knights, chosen as prodigies of valor, in search 
of the blow which was to take away his life. 
He found very soon the death which he sought, 
and was mortally wounded. Knowing that 
death was approaching, he called to the mas- 
ter of horse, and with his hand, which he 
could hardly move, delivered to him a letter 


_ which he had just written to Gabrielle. 


No pity marks my destiny, said he, I moara 
with delight over my fate, and submit to the 
will ofa barberous spouse. Theu art the 


” adorable object of my heart—on this billet. I 


trace the ardour of my devotion for tiee.— 
He expired pronouncing the name of Ga- 
brielle De Vergi. The master of horse better 
to. hid duty. lingered in dirguise near 
of the chattau of Fayel, to ob- 

serve the moment wheo he could enter, 















































— 
without being perceived. But that jealous 
maa who was always on his guard, discovered be 
him before he entered, and appretiended hii, 


immediately asa rival. He recognised very 
soon the man whom Cenei had sent, tnd 


stopped his approach with a blow of the 

ger, and committed him to the care of a ‘4 
fuldomestic. He was overwhelmed. with joy, 
for the letter informed him that Conei ‘wes - 
no more. When he had finished perusing thé . 


ter, full of tenderness and love—jealousy { re 

possession of his soul, and suggested to 
him. a most horrid design.” I will Command, 
said he, the heart loved by her, be presented 
to her asa dish. He gave orders for the mek 
ancholy repast to be served, Gabrielle that 
day presented herself, unknown to thé pro- 
ceedings, and trembled with horror, as she 
approached her spouse, He urged—hesdlit 4 
cited her to partake of the repast ; she yielded 
with the utmost complaisance, and partook of 
what the dish contained, He ina savage 
manner, sneeringly asked her, if she prefered @ — 
the dish, because it was the heart of her faith: 
ful Conei? She fell senseless when this Was 
told her, but the barbarity of Fayel, whose 
vengeance could not be thus satiated, rendered 
her that assistance, which returned her to thé 
life she did not wish to see. H 
her, with the most lofty menaces, te read the 
letter, which he presented her, Gabrieilé 
received it, trembling for fear, but scarcely 
had she discovered the trace of the hand, 
writing of the unfortunate Conei, to inform 
her that he died with joy, to secure to -hér 
peace of mind, when she'sunk lifeless to thé 
ground. - Fayel ethployed new efforts to re- 
store her to life, but she had already died’ we 
victim of hjs jealousy. Jen 

Pittsfield, May, 1834. eget 
— eet 
Married, ee % 

At Richmond, Mass. on Tuesday 
the 20th inst. by the Rev. Edwin W. 
Mr. John Gaul, jun. Esq. Counsellor at 
of the firm of Bushnell Gaul, of this ci 


Miss Clarissa daughter of Linus Hall, < 
former place. ; 

On the 11ib inst. by the Rev. E. sm 
Josiah Sutherland, jr. esq. to Miss Jane, ei 
gest’daughter of J cha McClellan, M. D. 
of Livingston, © snthetal 
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Died, “ 
Tn this ity, en Thursday morning, ¢ 


inst. James Rivington, Ea. iate nto of, al 
ta Cla on the 18tHi inst. sharon al ; 
eee “Anneth, daughter 

nadine clk el 
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The following lines were written by the late Hugh 
‘Peters, on leaving Connecticut in 1829. They parport 
to bave been penned on board the Sieam boat.in Long 
Ysland Sound, as she bore him from his ative land.— 
The prophetic sigh “ you see your home no more” has 


beer verified. He was buried at ‘Cincinnati in 1832. 


CONNECTICUT. 
“ My native land, good night.”—Byron. 

The boat swings from the pebbled shore, 
And proudly drives ber prow ; 

The crested seas roll up before, 

Yon dark gray land—I see no more. 
How sweet thou seemest now! 

Thou dark grey land, my native land, 
Thou land of rock and pine, 

I’m speeding from thy golden sand— 

But can I wave a farewell hand 
To such a sbore as thine? 


Tve gazed upon the guilded cloud 
Which shades thine em’rald sod ; 

Thy hills, which Freedom’s share hath plough’d 

Which ourse a race that bath not bow’d ~ 
Their knegs to aught but God— 

Thy mountain floods, which proudly fling 
Their waters tothe fall— 

Thy birds, which cut with rushing wing— 

Thy sky tbat greets thy coming spring, 
And thought thy glories small. 


But now ye’ve sunk to yon blue line 
Between the sky and seas, 
I feel, sweet home, tbat thou art mine, 
I feel my bosom cling to thine— 
That Rampart of thee. 
I see thee bleaded with the wave, 
As children see the earth ” 


- Close up a sainted mother’s grave ; 


They weep for ber they cannot save, 
Aad feel ber holy worth. 


Theu mountair. land—thou land of rock, 
I’m proad to call the free ; 

Thy sons are of the Pilgrim stock, 

And nerved like those who stood the shock, 
At old Thermopy!x. 

The laure! wreaths their fathers won, 
The children wear them stil!; 

Proud deeds those iron men have done~ 

They fought and won at Bennington, , 
And bled at Bunker Hill © 


There's grandeur in the lightning’s stroke 
That. rives the mountain‘ash; 

There’s beauty in the giant oak, 

And rainbow beauty in,the smoke 
Where chrystal waters dash. 

There’s musick in thy winter Liast, 
That sweeps the hollow gien ;— 

Less sturdy men would sink aghast 

From piercing winds like those thou hast 
To nurse thine iron men. 


And thou hast gems—aye, living pearls. 
And flowers of Eden bue; 
Thy loveliest are thy bright-eyed girls, 
Of fairy forms and elfin curls,’ 
And smiles like Hermon’s dew : 
They’ve hearts like those they're born towed, 
Too proud to qursea slave ; 
They'd scorn to share a monarch’s bed, ~*~. t 
And sooner lay their angel head, . 
Deep in the bambie grave, 


: 








And I bave left thee, home almie, 
A pilgrim from tby shore; 
The wind goes by with hollow moan, ~ 
I hear it sigh a warning tone— 

“ You see yoyr home no more!” 

T’m cast upon the world’s wide sea, 

Torn like an ocean weed— 

I’m cast away, far—far from thee. 

_ I feela thing 1 cannot be— 

‘ A bruised and broken reed. 


Farewell my native land farewell ! 
That wave has bid thee now— 

My beart is bound as with a spell — 

This rending pang! would I could tell 
What ails my throbbing brow ? 

One look upon that fading streak 
Which bounds yon eastern sky, 

One tear to cool my burning cheek, 

And then a word I cannot speak— 
“My native land—ggod bye!” 

The Carpenter*s Daughter. 
‘BY MISS MITFORD. 

It was, perhaps, my love of picteresque 
children that first attracted my attention * 
towards a little maider of somé six or seven 
years old, whom I asedto meet, sometimes 
going to schoo}, and sometimes returning from 
it, during a casual residence in the county: 
town of B . It wasa very complete spee- 
imen of childish beauty ; what would be called 
a picture of a child—the yery for a 
painter; with the round, fair, y fuce; col- 
ored like the apple blossom ; the large, brights. 
open blue eyes; the broad white fer 
shaded by*brown clustering curls, and the lips 
scarlet as winter berries: But it was the ex- 
pression of that blooming countenancé which 
formed its principle charm ;.every Jook was a 
smile, and a smile which had in it as much of 
sweetness as of gaiety. She seemed, as she 
was, the happiest and most affectionate of 
created beings. A little straw bonnet, ofa 
shape calculated not to conceal, but to display 
the young pretty face, and a fuil short froek of 
gentianella blue, which ser'ved, by its brilliant, 
yet contrasted coloring, to enhance the bright- 
ness of that brightest complexion. Tripping 
along to school with her neat cov basket 
in her chubby hand, the little lass was perfect, 

I could not help looking and admiring, and 
stopping to look ; and the pretty child stopped 
too, and dropped her little courtesy ; and then 
I spoke,—for she was too innocent, too unfear- 
ing, too modest to be shy ; so that Susy and I 
soon became acquainted; and in a very few 
days the acquaintanceship was extended to a 
fine open countenanced* man, and a 
looking and intelligent young woman, Sales 
father and mother,—one or other of whom 
used tecome almost,.every ing, to meet 
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their darling on her return from school ; for 
she was #0 only one,—the sole offspring of a 
marriage of love, which was, 1 believe, reck- 
oned unfortunate by every body except the 
parties concerned; they left end knew that 
they were happy. 

Isoon learnt their simple story. William 
Jervis, the only son ofa rich carpenter, had. 
heen attached, almost from Childhood, to his 
fair neighbor, Mary Price, the daughter of a 
haberdasher in a great way of business, who 
lived in the same street. The carpenter, a 
plodding, frugal artisan of the old school, 
who trusted to indefatigable indusiry and un- 
deviating soberity for getting on in life, had 
an instinctive mistrust of the thore dashing and 
*peculative tradesman, and even, in. the 
height of his prosperity, looked with cold and 
doubtful eyes on his sun's engagement. Mr. 
Price’s circumstances, however, seemed, and 
at the time were, so flourishing, his offers so 
liberal, and his daughter’s character so excel- 

“lent, that to refuse his consent would have 
been an unwartantable stretch of authority. 
All that our prudent carpenter could do was, 
todelay the union, in hopes that something 
might still occur to break it off; and when, ten 
dlays before the time finally fixed for the mar- 
riage, the result of a» unsuccessful speculation 
placed Mt. Price’s name in the Gazette, most 
hearfily did he congratulate himself on the 
foresight which, as he hoped, had saved him 
from the calamity of a portionless daughter- 
jo-law. He had, howerer, miscalculated the 
strength of his son’s affection for poor Mary, 
as well as the firm principle of honor which 
regarded their long and every-way sanctioned 
engagement as a bond little less sacred than 
wedlock itself; and on Mr. Price’s dying 
within a very few months, of that death which, 
although not included in the bills of mortality, 
is yet but too truly recognized by the popular 
pharse,a broken heart. William Jervis, af- 
ter vainly trying every mode of appeal to-his 
obdurate father, married the orphan girl—in 
the despgrate hope, that the step once taken, 
and past all remedy, au only child would find 
forgiveness for an offence attended by so many 
extenuating circumstances. 

Bat here, too, William, in his turn, miscal- 
culated the invincible obstinacy of his father’s 
character. He ordered his son from his house 
and his presence, dismissed him from his em- 
ployment, forbade his very namejo be men- 
tioned in his hearing, and up to the time at 
which'our story begins, comported™ himself 
exaetly as if he never had a child 

William, ‘a datiful, affectionate son, felt se- 





verly the deprivation of his father’s-affection, 
and Mary felt for her William; but so far as 
regarded their wordly concerns, I am almost 
afraid to say how little they regretted their; 
change of prospects. Young, hedithy, active, 

wrapt up in each other and in their lovely 

girl, they found small difficulty and no hard. 

ship in earning—he by his trade, at whieh hie 
was so good a workman as always to com- 

mand high wages, and she by needle work— 

sufficient to supply their humble wants; and 

When the kindness of Walter Price, Mary's 

brother, who had again opened a shop in the 
town, enabled them to send their litle Susy-to 
a scliool ofa better order than their own funds 
would have permitted, their own -ambition 

seemed gratified. 

So far was speedily made known to me, I 
discovered also that Mrs, Jervis possessed, in a 
remarkable degree, the rare quality called 
taste—a faculty which does really appear to 
be almost intuitive in some minds, let meta- 
physicians laugh as they may; and the ladies 
of B , delighted to find an opportunity of 
at once exercising their benevolence, and pro- 
curing exquisitely fancied caps, and bonnets 





-at halfthe cost which they had been accus-. 


tomed to pay to the fine yet, vulgar milliner 
who had hitherto ruled despotically.over the 
fashions of the place, did not fai] to rescue their 
new and interesting protegee from the drudg- 
ery of sewing white seam, aad of poring ever 
stitching and buttonholes. 

For some years, all prospered in their little 
houshold. Susy grew in statue and in beauty, 
retaining the same look of intelligence and 
sweetness which had in her early childhood, 
fazinated all beholders, Sheran some’ risk 
of being spoilt, (only that, luckily, she was of 
the grateful, unselfish, affectionate nature 
which seems unspoilable,) by the admiration 
of Mrs. J ervis's customers, who, whenever she 
took home their work, would send for the 
pretty Susan into the parlor, and give her fruit 
and sweetmeats, or whatever cakes might be 
likely to please a childish appetite, which, it 
was observed, whenever she could do so 
‘without offence, to carry home to her mother, 
whose health, always delicate, had lately ap- 
peared more than usually precarious, Even 
he: stern grandfather, now become a master 
builder,and one of the richest tradesmen in 
the town, had been remarked to look long and 
wishfully on the lovely little girl, as, holding 
by her father’? band, she tripped lightly to 
church, although, on that father himself, be 
never dgignéd to cast a glance; so that the 
mof® acute denizens of B——used to prognos- 
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ticate that, although William was disinherited, 
Mr. Jervis’s property would not | go out of the 
family. 
* So matterg continued awhile, Susan was 
dleven yearsold, v hen a stonning and unex- 
pected blow fell upon them all. Walter Price, 
her.kind uncle, who had hitherto seemed as 
pradent as he was prosperous, became involv - 
ed in the stoppage of a great Glasgow house, 
and was obliged to leave the town; whilst 
her father, having unfortunately accepted bills 
drawn by him, ander an assurance that they 
should be provided for long before they be- 
came due, was thrown into prison for the a- 
tiount. There was, indeed,a distant hope 
thatthe affairs of the Glasgow house might 
eome round, or, at least, that Walter Price’s 
concerns might be disentangled from them, 
and, forthis purpose, his presence, as a man" 
full of activity and inteligence, was abselute- 
ly necessary ia Scotland: but this prospect 
Was precarious and distant. In the mean 
time, William Jervis lay lingering in- prison, 
his creditor relying avowedly en the chance 
that arich father could not, for shame, allow 
hisson to perish there; whilst Mary, sick, 
helpless, and desolate, was tcp broken-spirited 
to venture.an application to a quarter, from 
whence any"sligiht hope that she might other- 
wise have entertained,‘was entirely banished 
by the recollection that the penalty had been 
incurred through a relation of her own. 

“ Why should I goto him?” said poor Mary 
to herself, when referred by Mr. Barnard, her 
husband’s creditor, to her wealthy father-in- 
law—* why trouble him? He will never pay 
my brother’s debt; he would only turn me 
from his door, and, perhaps, speak of Walter 
and William ina way that would break my 
heart.””. And with her little daughter in her 
hand, she walked slowly back to a small room 
that she had hired near the goal, and sat down 
sadly and heavily to the daily diminishing 
millinery work, which was now the only re- 
source of.the once happy family. 

Tn the afternoon of the same day, as old Mr. 
Jervis was seated in a little summer-house at 
the end of his neat garden, gravely smoking 
his pipe over a tumbler of spirits and water, 
defiling the delicious odour of his honeysuckles 
and sweetbriars by the two most atrocious 
smells on this earth—the fumes of tobacco and 
ef gin—his meditations, probably none of the 
most agreeable, were inlerrupted, first by a 
modest single knock at the froit-door,’which, 
the intermediate doors being open, he heard 
distinctly, then by a gentle parley, and lastly, 
by his old housekeeper’s advance up the gravel 





SS 
walk, followed by avery young girl, who ap” 
proached him hastly, yet tremblingly, caught 
his rough hand wit her lii{le one, lifted up a 
sweet face, where smiles seemed breaking 
through her tears, and, in an attitude between 
starding and kneeling—an attitude of deep 
reverence—faliered, in a low, broken voice, 
one low, broken word—“ Grandfather!” ~ 


“ How came this child here?” exelaimed - 


Mr. Jervis, endeavoring to disengage the hand 
which Susan had now secured within both 
hers—** how dared you let her in, Norris, 
when you knew my orders respedting tho whole 
family ?” 

“ How dared.[ let her in?” returned the 
house keeper—“* How could I help it? Don't 
we all know that there is not a single house in 
the town where little Susan (heaven bless her 
dear face!) is not welcome? Don’t the very 
gaolers}themselves let her into the prison before 
hours and after hours? And don’t the sheriff 
himself, for as strict as he is said to be, sanction 
it? Speak to yoyr grandfather, Susy, love 
don’t be dashed: and, with this encouraging 
exhortation the kind-hearted housekeeper re- 
tired. ‘e 

Supin continued clasping her grendiather’ 
hand, and Teaning her face over it as if to cen- 
ceal the tears which poured down the cheeks 
likefain, 

* What do you want with me, child?” at 
length interrupted Mr. Jervis, in a stern voice. 
“ What brought you here ?”. 

“ Oh, grandfather ! poor father’s in prison f” 

“I did not put him there,” observed Mr. 
Jervis, coldly, “ you must g to Mr. Barnard 
on that affair.” 

“* Mother did go to him this morning,” re- 

Susan, “and he told her that she must 
ues to you 

“ Well!” exclaimed the grandfather, impa- 
tiently. 

_* But she said slie dare not, angry as you 
were with her—more especially as it is thre’ 
uncle Walter’s misfortuue that all this misery 
has happened. Mother dared not come. to 
you?” a 

“She was right enough there,” returned 
Mr. Jervis. ‘*Soshesent you?” , 

“ No indeed, she knows nothing of my com- 
ing. She sent me toearry homea cap t6 Mrs. 





Taylor, who lives in the next street,and as I 


was pussing by the door it came inte my head 
to knock—and.then Mrs, Norris me 


here—oh, grandfather! I hope I pers 
done wrong! I hope you are not at _ 


bat if you were to see how sadand pale father 
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“ever, drew her closer to him, and seated her 
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looks in that dismal prison; and poor mother 
how sick and ill she jis—bow her band trem- 
bles when she tries to work. ‘Oh, grandfath- 
er! if you could but see them you would not 
wonder at my boldness.” 

* All this comes of trusting to a speculating 
knave like Walter Price!’ observed Mr. Jer- 
vis, rather as a soliloquy than as an answer to 
the child who, however, heard and replied to 
the remark. 

“Uncle Walter was very kind to me, be 
put me toschool-to learn reading and writing 
and cyphering, and all sorts of needle-work ; 
not a charity school ; because he wished me to 
be amongst decent children, and not to be 
leurned bad ways. And he has written to 
offer to come to prison himse!f, if father wish- 
es it—onl y—I dont understand about business 
—but even Mr. Barnard says that the best } 
chance for recovering the money is in his re- 
maining at liberty; and indeed, indeed grand- 
father, my uncle Walter isnot as wicked as 
you think for—indeed he is not.” 

“ This child is grateful! was the thought 
that passed through her grandfather's mind, 
but he did not give it utterance. He, how- 


‘in the summer-house at his side. “So you 
‘can read and write, and keep accounts, and 
do all sorts of needle work, can you my little 
maid? And you can run of errands, doubt- 
Jess, and are handy about a house. Should 
you like to live with me and Norris, and make 
my shirts, and read news papersto me of an 
evening, and learn to make puddings and pies, 
and be my own little Susan? Eh?—should you 
like this?” 

“ Oh, grandfather !” exclaimed Susan en- 
chanted. 

“And water the flowers,” pursued 4... 
Jervis “ and root up the weeds and gather 
the beaupots? Is this not anice garden, Su- 

7” 

“ Ob, beautiful! dear grandfather, beauti- 
fal !” 

* And you would like to live with me in 
this pretty house and this beautiful gardeno— 
sliould you Susy ?” 

“ Oh, yes, dear gsandfather !” 

“ And never wish to leave me ?” 

“ Ob, never! never !” 

“ Nor see the dismal goal again—the dismal 
dreary goal?” 

“ Never !—but father isto live here too?” 
enquired Susat:, interrupting herself—“father 
and mother?” 

“ No replied the grandfather—“ neither of 
them. It was you whom | asked to live here 








with me. I have nothing to do with them, 
and you must choose bet ween us,” 

“ They natlive here! ! to leave my father 
and mether—my own dear mother, and she so 
sick! my own dear father, and he in @ goal! 
Oh, grandfather, you cannot mean it—you can 
not beso cruel !” 

“ There is no cruelty in the matter, Susan, 
l give you the offer of leaving your parents, 
and living with me ; but I do not compel you 
to accept it. You are an intelli,ent littlegirl 
perfectly capable of choosing for yourself,— 
Bat I beg you to take notice that, by remain. 
ing with them, you will not only share, but 
increase their poverty; whereas, with me 
you will not only enjoy every comfort your. 
self, but relieve them from the burthen id 
your support.” 

“It isnot a burthen,” replied Susan, firmly 
—“ I know that, young, and weak, and ig- 
norantasI am now,I am yet of some use to 
my dear mother—and of some comfort to my 
dear futher ; and every day I shall grow 
older and stronger, and more able to be a help 
to them both. And to leave them! to live 
hefe in plenty, whilst they were starving! to 
be gathering posies whilst they were in prison! 
Oh, grandfather! I should die of the very 
thought. I thank you for your Offer contin- 
ued she, rising, and dropping her little courte- 
sy—* but my choice is made. Good evening 
grandfather !” 

* Don’t be in such a hurry, Susy,” rejoined 
her grandfather, shaking the ashes from his 
pipe, taking the last sip of his gin and water, 
and then proceeding to adjust his hat and wig 
—* Don’t be in such a hurry : you and I shan’t 
part so easily.” 

You’re a dear little, girl, and since you 
won't stay with me, I must e’pn go with you.— 
The father and mother who brought up such 
achild, must be worth bringing: home, So, 
with your good leave Miss Susan, we'll go 
and fetch them.” 

And in the midst of Susan’s rapturous thanks, 


y was paid and the debter released, and 


her. kisses, her tears, out they sallied: and the 


"itablished with his overjoyed wife, in the 


best room of Mr. Jervis, pretty habitation, to 
the unspeakable gratitude of the whole party, 
and the exstatic delight af the Carpenter's 
Daughter. 
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